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Ms predilection for quantitative methods, has gone a keenly critical atti- 
tude towards quantitative results. 

"All pupils of Professor Cattell will bear witness of his attention to 
this matter of the probable error. How often have we presented our experi- 
mental results in seminar and drawn conclusions which seemed to us to be 
indicated, only to have our attention called to the probable error of our 
averages, and to be sent back to our experiments to gather more data or 
more accurate data. The experience was often disheartening at the time, 
but the outcome has been a high standard of reliability in the work issu- 
ing from the laboratory. If there has been in recent years a general im- 
provement in this respect throughout the field of psychological investiga- 
tion, I can not doubt that it is traceable, in part, to the influence of Pro- 
fessor Cattell, exerted through his writings and through his pupils, some 
of whom have taken an active part in the progress of quantitative 
psychology." Herbert Woodrow. 

University of Minnesota. 

Philosophy: What Is Itf P. B. Jevons. Cambridge: University Press. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1914. Pp. ii-f 167. 

This book is the result of a demand on the part of a group of laymen 
for some insight into the meaning of philosophy. It comprises five lectures 
delivered before a branch of the Workers' Educational Association. The 
avoidance of technical terms, the general simplicity of expression, the fre- 
quent summaries and the smoothness of the transitions in the argument 
are all that could be desired in a work of this nature. Although it is 
maintained that the main purport of the lectures is to present the ques- 
tion with which philosophy is concerned, we find as we proceed that the 
implication of the question involves an answer which amounts to a point 
of view. But perhaps such a step is unavoidable unless one stops with the 
formulation of the question. 

Philosophy, it is maintained, is the attempt to answer the question: 
What is the meaning of life, of experience as a whole? It is then asserted 
that this query involves the assumption that life has a meaning, is a 
whole. Now since we shall discover that the final conclusion concerning 
the answer to the query of philosophy has its grounds in the conviction 
thus advanced, it appears that this procedure involves a begging of the 
question. Would not the problem be more satisfactorily posed in the form : 
Has life, my life, your life, a meaning; is it a whole? Or in what sense, 
if any, is experience to be conceived as a whole ? 

But let us return to the argument. After a chapter on the relation of 
science and philosophy, the theories of materialism and idealism are exam- 
ined with regard to their adequacy to supply a satisfactory answer to this 
question concerning the meaning of life. Both materialism and idealism 
are rejected, since they prove to be merely abstractions. They explain only 
certain aspects or elements of experience, not the whole, not life in the 
concrete. Further, materialism involves determinism; idealism leads to 
skepticism. Since we have experience of choosing between alternatives, 
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determinism must be invalid. What, then, is the error of materialism 
which permits it to involve this violation of the facts? It is held that 
since materialism is an abstraction its implication of determinism may be 
discarded without further consideration. It is interesting to pause a 
moment at this point and examine the logic of this position, since it is a 
type of argument not infrequent in present-day discussions. Just what is 
the train of reasoning which allows materialism to be a valid conception 
while it seems to involve determinism, and since materialism is also an ab- 
straction determinism may not be logically tenable? Granted that matter 
is only one aspect or domain of experience, if indeterminism violates the 
implications of that domain, then here is a problem to be solved or the 
definition of the logical situation must be altered. If materialism thus 
conceived is a valid theory, then despite its character of an abstraction 
it can not involve a contradiction. To return to the discussion of the book, 
it is concluded that materialism and idealism are comparable to two sides 
of a curve; each involves the other. Also time, space, and matter are 
abstractions. 

But our experience is an experience of activity, it is a process; there- 
fore, it can not be a whole. Now the original inquiry as to the meaning of 
life involved the assumption that life is a whole. How is a reconciliation 
of these two positions to be effected ? There is necessitated the additional 
supposition of a perfect Personality. And now it turns out that that 
assumption requires a previous supposition, the supposition of the existence 
of a perfect Personality, and the belief that " in Him we live and move and 
have our being." This final conclusion in the opinion of the reviewer is 
nothing more nor less than a form of the ontological argument. The idea 
or ideal of a whole, or of a meaning was the original starting-point; our 
individual experience does not embody that ideal, therefore the actuality, 
the perfect whole must be a transcendent experience. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 
Smith College. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE JOURNAL OF ABNOEMAL PSYCHOLOGY. October-No- 
vember, 1915. A Psychological Analysis of Stuttering (pp. 225-235) : 
Walter B. Swift. The paper carries the analysis of stutter phenomena 
deeper than the author's earlier work in which he located the trouble in the 
nervous system beyond the lower sensory areas of the sensorium and also 
above the lower motor areas on the motor side. The work may be divided 
into four sections : (1) Orientation tests on stutterers, (2) Orientation tests 
on normal individuals, (3) The research, its object and methods, (4) Final 
detailed results. By orientation is meant a vague try-out to see where the 
problem lies. The tests for orientation consisted in requiring patients to 
answer two questions: "Where do you live?" "Say after me, 'The dog 
ran across the street.'" The presence of stuttering in relation to the 
presence or absence of the mental imagery was noted. Ten of the twenty 



